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ABSTRACT . 

For many Black and Hispanic students , and especially 
low-income minority students, attending Montgomery County Public 
Schools (Rockville^ Maryland) in the hope of getting a good education 
is a risky proposition at best , and may be seriously detrimental _ to 
their educational and personal development at the very worst. This^ 
conclusion was reached by the Citizen's Minority Relations Monitor ing 
Committee (CMRMC) on the basis of study and analysis of the 
Montgomery County school system. CMRMC \ s report concent rates on four 
^areas of concern. In the area of learning and testing, reading and 
math scores for the aggregate improved from 1981 to 1982 (as measured 
by the California Achievement Test), but Black and Hispanic students 
te : sted at very low levels compared with White and Asian students. 

tested at the very bottom of the entire student 

every, subject area for every grade level. Furthermore, 
of all\ Black and Hispanic ninth-grade students failed 
competency test during the 1982-83 school year. In the 
area of management of student behavior, suspensions occurred much 
more frequently with Black students than with White students. In the 
area of extracurricular activities, minority student participation 
was below that of other students. Finally, minority students were 
denied a fair and equitable opportunity to participate in the Gifted 
and Talented Program. CMRMe sees little chance of improvement in the 
situation without massive pressure from the minority community. 
( CMG ) 
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Introduction 



For many Black and Hispanic stiients f especially those from 
families with low Incomes, attending Jtontgomery CcmfttY Public 
.Schools (MCPS) in the hope of getting a good education is a 
"risky proposition at best, and may be seriously detrimental 
to their educational and personal development at the very 
worst. This is the conclusion reached by the Citizen' s 
Minority Relations Monitoring Committee (CMRMC) as. a result 
of its study and analyses of the policies developed by the 
Board of Education (BOE) over the two most recent years , the 
administration of the school system at all levels of the 
bureaucracy by those responsible for implementing policy 
directives, and as reflected in the academic achievement of 
the s tudents . Tfyis conclusion has also been reached by other 
observers of the ^Montgomery County educational system. 

During the 1982-83 school year f the CMRMC obtained a broad- 5 
based cross section of data on the performance of students . 
and the school system, although it was some what more difficult 
to do since the November 19 82 election than was the case 
previously. The CMRMC, with the help of interested community 
groups , conducted surveys in selected schools, obtaining 
information from students , staff and teachers , visited homes 
and talked with parents and students, all for the purpose of 
gaining a clearer insight into the p.erceived effectiveness of 
the school system in serving the educational needs of students 
at all grade levels, particularly minority youngsters - 

Ir addition to getting an accurate reading on performances 
during 19*82-83, the CMRMC also felt it was important to 
determine whether any real and quantifiable progress had been 
made in the school system's ability to /<2et the educational 
heeds of all minority students since tht ~i ridings of £ts 
1981-82 school year report were released 1^ May 1982. Th~ 
earlier report showed significant difference^ in the manner in 
which the system deals with Hispanic and Black students , and 
the academic achievements of these students in the aggregate, 
from the remainder of the school population. No one has made 
a convincing case to the contrary. It ^as a clearly established 
fact, that in the realm of the, total educational experience , 
Black arid Hispanic students were subjected to special, or 
maybe a more appropriate description should — not so special 
treatment. One important question for the Committee wis, how 
much has that changed? ' 

_ __ . _ ; ' _ _ _ 

In an effort to be fair in its assessment of the MCPS during, 
the school year 1982-83., the CMRMC sought out every conceivable 

data and information source available. in the final analysis , 

the school system itself proved to be the best hard data source 
arid the numbers obtained therefrom constitute the foundation 
on which this paper is developed. . 



As a result of its work during the 1982-83 school year arid 
especially its contact with parents , the CMRMC takes . the 
position that the issue of education for many Hispanic and , 
Black students in Montgomery County Public Schools has . reached . 
'"crisis proportions". One good indication of the crisis can 
be seen in the report that sixty-six (66) percent of Black 
and fifty-eight (58) percent of Hispanic ninth grade students 
in MCPS failed the state-mandated mathematics competency exam 
given in the fall of 1982. ^ ; As serious as these numbers are, 
the CMRMC has good reason to believe that they are -just the 
"tip of the iceberg". 

The education of Black and Hispanic children in MCPS, ; 
especially those from low-income family circumstances has 
become such a serious problem that in one sense it is difficult 
to understand why the parents of many students who are achieving 
so poorly are not up in arms individually if not collectively 
over the failure of the system to minimally prepare their 
children to be educationally competent people .On the other 
hand , it may be understandable that these parents do not 
engage the system and try to find ways to make it accountable 
for its failures. After all the school system is quite large 
and impersonal, with immense Upublic) resources undergirding 
it, and ample high-priced legal help at its disposal, in 
addition to a formidable bureaucracy whose pr im ary obligation 
is perceived as being to the more affluent segment of the 
county's population. A sizable proportion of the students 
who are most in need of help while getting the least, come 
from families whose primary attention is given to such matters 
as providing minimally for the family ' s subsistence . Besides , 
how can ordinary parents , unlikely to have a professional 
educational background deal effectively with highly trained 
professional educators? That is one question raised repeatedly 
by parents "who had occasion and cause to deal with MCPS 
concerning their cnild. 

The purpose of this paper is to take a concise and comprehensive 
look at a number of important questions which bear on the 
subject of educating Hispanic and Black children, such as: 
(1) why do so many students do so poorly academically in 
Montgomery County Public Schools? (2) Why do so 3 many of them 



1/ The Washington Post , "Majority of Blacks , Kispanics Fail 
~ Montgomery Math Test" June 22, .19 83, P. C-l. 



fail to pass basic competency tests? (3) Do the policy- ^ 
makers and administrators, understand thfe problems facing 

these students? (4) Is the lack of progress in correcting 

the problems due to an unwillingness or inability to do some- 
' thing about them, or are there other reasons? etc. 

It is hoped that this paper Will not end up as the 1981-82 
report did, and that was simply as a discussion piece. The 
preferred choice of the CMRMC is to have this paper become 
an action document. Clearly, it would be most desirable to 
have the policy-makers and policy-implementers use facets of 
the paper as basis for changing some of the inequities in 
the system. <• However, if they are again unwilling or unable 
to do so, our hope is that a coalition of community-based 
organizations in ah alliance with parents will see the basis 
for change within this document, and will move with some 
dispatch, doing whatever. is necessary to bring it about. 

In an effort to obtain answers to the many questions concerning 
the apparent inability of MCPS to provide a quality education 
to many minority students, the CMRMC will again analyze the 
data in selected priority areas of educational activity. 
Most of the areas discussed in this paper will be similar to 
the ones studied during the 1981-82 school -year . Although 
thif was not the Committee's intention at the beginning of 
the; 19 82-83 school year, there are advantages in studying 
content areas which were studied in previous years. One 
very important advantage is that it provides a yardstick 
against which progress or the lack of it can be measured. 
That: is precisely what we did in this paper. 

The principal concerns of this study will be the areas of 
testing, extracurricular activities, suspensions and the , 

gifted and talented program. ... It should be noted that the 

Committee began its work during the 19 82-83 school year with 
the intention of studying policy and practice in several 
other areas such as special education and ability grouping. 
Unfortunately, getting data in those areas was a very 
difficult task. Bbtjh proved to bq very tough areas to 
penetrate. We will try another time. 

.Another issue which the CMRMC felt it was important to explore 
was, fi what makes some schools good learning environments for 
minority students, and. other schools not so good" . And, to 
carry this question on? step further, what enables some 
administrators and teachers to be effective in working with 
minority students and others such abject failures . But of 



course f inquiry into such issues is complex and involved even 
for highly trained educators , to say nothing of a group of 
parents. Such a task was far beyond the resources of the 
CMRMC , but the hope is that some other interested arid we 11- 
•prepared organization will try to find answers to these 
important questions . 

There are usually many questions which the. CMRMC would like 
to raise in an effort to understand where the educational 
process goes wrong for so many" minority students • .As is 
true in so many important areas of human endeavor f there are 
usually more questions than answers. This has certainly, been 
the" case ever since the Committee began its inquiry into the 
MCPS . Nonetheless , the CMRMC , along with many others , must 
continue to raise the most searching questions possible about 
the system and the way it serves students f and immediately 
join the search for answers . , - 

Finally , it may well be that, the biggest challenge will be 
in getting the community to help. find answers, and solutions 
to the problems of an educational system unable to educate, 
many minority children. The CMRMC takes the position that 
every parent, even if his or her child is an honor student , 
should be concerned enough to give time , energy arid other 
resources to this problem- The failures are as_ much a 
community problem as they are an individual problem. 
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Selected Educational Issues - Affecting Minority Students,- 

young ploplfwho enter it, regardless °?- b ;*grQund. 
ifof t|„a| f 1* , that is not ^ • ^ff^SjSSS. * nefaf of 
III of itfstudenlfMso regretably , the concentra^ 
tion of students »e systems f e.s "^f^^I^lcialiy 

person in a class . 

others are poor y <=°ncerved, badly « ^ » indifferent, 
SSSSoS S S ol°n*essIry U ^dePhn? hin tfce MC f ; they 
affect to some degree the educational status of all 
participate in the educational process. 

It logically follows that most if not ^Kf^^tli 0113 

lade within^he system, policy and non-policy ^ 

important educational issues at the outset or ge impleme nta- 

into major educational issues i the c °^JIin decisionshave 

tion. Furthermore, within the system certa n students 

a greater impact on minority |^ thSSS decisions , and 

in this paper. 

students negatively, is far toyarg fco address those 

paper. As in the past^ tne "° priority ~ those which 

' issues which can be considered highest Worjty educational 
are most critical in terms of their impact 
development of students in the system. 



o 
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III. Learning, Tes ting-and- Mi nority Stu dents 

If the results df standardized tests^ administered by M£PS 
aire valid indicators of their educational progress and status, 
the^ conclusion must be drawn that Black 'and Hispanic students 
are' in very seridus trouble. Periodically during the 19 82-8 3 
school year , there were news stories. announcing that test _ 
scores of MCPS students were rising,.^-' But a close analysis 
of the report from which the news story was derived makes 
y quite clear that there are more reasons to be distressed 
y' than pleased about the test results. 

On the California Achievement Test (6AT) which was administered 
to grades 3, 5, 8 and 11 during the fall of 19 82, MCPS students 
in the aggregate, did improve their reading and mathematics 
scores over the scores received in 19 81 • Total test scores , 
including total language as well as total math ahd reading, - 
also reflected an upward trend. A breakout of the scores by 
race shows that Black and Hispanic students tested at very 
low levels compared to White and Asian students Of all 
the sub-populations tested, only 11th grade Black students 
scored below the national /average (50th percentile) in 
reading and mathematics .2/ Hispanic students experienced. * 
decreases in scores at all grade levels tested during 19 82.-*' 

Much is generally made of «i;he fact that MCPS students, 

including Black and Hispanics, score well above the national 
norm on standardized tests. Focusing on "that fact may lead 
some persons to conclude that Black and Hispanic studerito 
; on the whole are doing quite well. Nothing could.be further 
from the truth. White and Asian students outscore Black and 
Hispanic students by very large amounts in every srbject in 
which tests are administered, at every grade level, and have 

i? 



2/ An example is the story which appeared ins The Washington Pos4: 
~ which stated that "Students' Test Scores Go Up in Montgomery 
County" , March 15, 1983. 

3/ Edward' Andrews • Memorandum to the Board of Education, titled 
~~ "Results from Fall 1982 Administration of the California 
Achievement Test", March 14, 1983, p. 2. 

4/ Ibid . 
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been doing_ so every year eturing which "the/ CAT has been ufeed 
in MCPS • Therefore , no dne^ should be luiled into a false 
sense, of real .progress due to -slight improvements in the 
test results for Black students iri some grades- ' \ 



•The major message which must be conveyed _ about the status " 

and progress of these students is found/ in the graphic 

exhibits included in Mr. Andrews 1 memorandum to the Board 
of Education.^ Four of the five (exhibits derived from the 
19 82 test results simply make the point that Black' 



tested at the very bottom of the entire student -pofiulati-OD^ 
in every subject area for every grade/ level - That is indeed 
the shocking story to be seen in the /following exhibits. 
Everything else is superfluous , / 

As can be readily seen in the exhibits , the scores reported 
for each subject area and for the total battery is the Normal 
Curve Equivalent (NCE) . NCE ' s are equal interval scores on 
the vertical margin of the chart y which makes it easier to 
compare results of .various groups under study. In other 
words , a 10 point KICE change is /the same at any point on 
the scale. 



Beginning at grade 3 for 1980/ and through grade 11 for 19 82, 
for each area in which tests /were administered, the exhibits 
clearly make the point that /Black' 1 students are achieving at 
an abysmally low level , whi/le Hispanics are achieving at a 
slightly higher level. Th^e message , once again is that the 
school system in Montgomery County is not meeting the educa- 
tional needs of many of .its minority students . -r- /" 

Further evidence of the failurj* of MCPS to adequately /meet 
the educational needs/of Hispanic and Black students is 
found in the results /from the 1982-83 Maryland Functional 
Mathematics Test, which was administered to every seventh 
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EXHIBIT 2 

CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST* TRENDS HY RACE 
CRADK ). 1980-H'2 V . . 



NCE 



TOTAL BATTERY 



80 81 62 
' YEAR 



NCE. 



^ TCTg^ READING 




TOTAL IAWCPACE 



NCE 




NCE 



TOTAL MATH 




A - As lan - 
B - Black 
H - Hispanic 



EXHIBIT '3 

CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT .TESTS TRENDS BY RACE 
GRADE 5, 1*80-82 



TOTAC BATTERY. 



NCE 




TOTAL READING 



NCE 




i. 

\ 



1 i 



TOTAL LANGUAGE 



TOTAL MATH 



■ J 


tc. 






NCE 






30. 










I 


80 81 82 
TEAK- 









A - As tan, 
B - Black 
H Htsparttc 
U. - Whlce 



: 5: 



NCE 



80 8JL 82 
YEAR 



NCE 



EXHIBIT 4 

CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TESTS TRENDS BT RACE 
GRADE 8, 1960-82 

a* 

TOTAL READING 



TOTAL BATTERY 




•a. 



NCE 



\ 











k- — 












80 


81 82 




TEAR 



TOTAL LANCUACE 



TOTAL HATH 



NCE . 



A - Asian 

B - Q Lack. 
H - Hispanic 
W <- WhtCa 




NCE 
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EXHIB1T 5 

CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TESTS TRENDS UY RACE 
GRADE 11, 1980-82 



TOTAL BATTERY" 



TOTAL reading 



HCE 




KCE 




TOTAL LANGUAGE 



TOTAL HATH 



NCE 




NCE 




A - 


A»l*rt 


B - 


BUck 


H — 


Ht*p*ntc 


W - 


Whit. 
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arid ninth grade student In Maryland Public Schools. The 
test is a part of the Maryland State Education Department's 
Project Basic , and will be a graduation requirement for the 
class of 1987 and thereafter. Slightly more than 7,500 ninth 
graders in MCPS took the test and 65 percent passed it. The 
following chart indicates the percentage of students who 
parsed the test by race and ethnic origin. 



Maryland Functional Math Test, Fall 19 82 
Percentage of MCPS Grade 9 S tudents Pas sing 





Asian 


Black 


Hispanic 


: White 


Number Tegted 


475 


904 


349 


5 78 3 


Percentage Achieving 


: : : : 7:7: : . 


34 


42 


70 



This chart is derived from Exhibit 1, Analysis of 1982-83 
Maryland Functional Mathematics Test Results, MCPS, p. 3. 



Only one-third of the Black 9th grade students in the school 
system had sufficient skills to pass the basic math test, 
while 42 percent of ffispanic ninth graders were successful. 
These test results must be alarming to every segment of the 
education community — parents, students, teachers and 
administrators. 

The CMRMC's preference is to say that the school system has 
failed rather than the students. It is difficult to ^ conceive 
of two-thirds of any sub-population of students failing to 
pass a basic test in functional, mathematics -, if ^they have 
been properly taught the skills* they are expected to acquire. 
It makes much more sense to say that the MCPS suffered a massive 
failure. 

This conceivably is what former Superintendent of Schools 
Edward Andrews had in mind when he wrote the June 21, 19,83 
cover memorandum to the Board of Education on Uie "Maryland 
Functional Mathematics Test Results and Recommended Action 
Plan". The transmittal memorandum stated that. "New approaches 
to math and science instruction in the upper elementary grades 
-- need to be seriously considered. £/ A gross understatement 
if ever there, was one* 



6/ Edward Andrews 1 Memorandum to the" Board of Education, forwarding 
~~ an "Analysis of Maryland Functional Mathematics Test Results and 
Recommended Action Plan", June 21, 1983. 
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These test results simply confirm the fact that Black and 
Hispanic students are facing a. problem of overwhelming 
dimensions. Not all of them, but a significant proportion 
of these students are attempting a difficult if not impossible 
task — that is getting a quality education from a system 
which is not providing it.' They are seriously "at-risk . 

An interesting aspect of this analysis is that the. results 
are essentially the same as presented by CMRMC last year. 
The failures in the system are fundamentally the same as 
those identified last year, the year before that— ad 
infinitum. Therefore, the CMRMC reiterates several important 
questions : r 



1. Why does the system fail so miserably? 



2. How long will the parents of the young people 
who are being shortchanged meekly accept the 
failures? 



3 How can highly trained professional educators 
continue to be a party to this abject failure? 

4. Do other taxpayers (business', etc.) understand that 
these failures have long-term costs attached for 
them? Etc. 
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IV. Managing Student Behavior: — Suspensions 

No where is the Montgomery County Public School System more 
vulnerable to the charge of being "unfair" in dealing with 
'its students than in the manner in which it manages student 
behavior. The gross disparity in the handling' of ^student 
disciplinary matters was discussed in the report prepared by 
the CMRMC in 1982 and by the Board appointed Minority Relations 
Monitoring Committee . (MRMC) in its 1981 report. It is 
indeed_sad to say that the. suspension portion of jhe_ 
discipline program is as imbalanced as ever. The school 
system in the aggregate performed as poorly as ever during 
the 1981-82 school year, the most recent period for which 
data are available. Furthermore , there is no reason to 
hope that the suspension numbers for the 1982-83 school year, 
will reflect any significant improvement when they become 
available. *( 

The evidence supports the position taken by the CMRMC which 
is that MCPS seem to allow race and ethnicity to become 
crucial determinants in managing student behavior; Suspensions 
occur much more frequently with Black students than with ^ White 
students . One (question which needs answering is simply "why'. 
Another questidn which deserves an answer is "why is the 
school system unable to correct this critical problem?" . 

From a report entitled Number of Pupils Suspended (once or 
more) by Race by School"- 1979-80, 1980-81, 1981-82 Sch5o l 
Year>^ it is quite easy again to see the degree to which 
race/e thriicity seem, to be a factor in determining how the 
system solves its discipline problem. For example, of the 
47 Junior, Middle and Senior high schools which operated 
during 1981-82 , the suspension of White students as a 
percentage of enrollment exceeded that of Black students in 
only three of_the schools, Belt and Hoover Junior High . Schools , 
and Einstein_Senior High School. In all of the remaining 
44 schools, Black suspensions exceeded the percentage of 
white students suspended once or more, and in- many instances 
by very large percentages . 



7/ Montgomery County Public Schooi^, 
~' Accountability, July 21, 1982 
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The following are Senior High School Suspension Percentages 
as taken from the table cited above: 



Black and White Students Suspended (once or more) 
1981-82 School Year . ;. 



School 



\ 



Percentage of ^Enrollment 

Black White 
(Non-Hispanic) - (Non-Hispanic) 



Area 1 

Blair High 
Einstein High 
Kennedy High 
Northwood High 
Paint Branch High 
Sherwood High 
Springbrook 
' Wheaton High 

Area 2 

Bethes da Chevy Chase High 
Churchill High 
Walter Johnson High 
R. Montgomery High 
Peary High 
Rockville High 
W. Whitman High 
Woodward High f . 

Area 3 

Damascus High . , 

Gaithe rsburg High' 
Magruder High 

Poolesville Jr/Senior High 
Senaca Valley High 
Wootton High 



20 .6 
8.5 
6.2 
26.8 
17.1 
25.2 
4.3 
26.4 



27.2 
13.9 
13.7 
14.9 
18.4 
23.3 
3.8 
±8.5 



15.4 
34.6 
30.6 
22.5 
18.7 
13.2 



9.1 

8.8 

4.5 
10.7 « 

5.9 \ 

7.3 V 

2.1 
11.5 



9.4 
2.5 
3.9 
7.8 
3.8 
11.3 
1.4 
4.0 



6. 8 
12.3 

7.9 
14.6 

8.0 

4.0 



Clearly the difference in suspension rates of White and Brack 
students in many of the Senior High schools is so broad as to 
constitute a serious threat to the opportunity for an equal 
education. Furthermore, the incidence of suspensions by race 
across the system refutes the frequently advance argument of 
randomness — that just by chance the numbers seem to fall 
that way. Instead, the CMRMC sees a clear pattern which 
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requires a different explanation. Stated differently^ the 
Committee believes' that legal research will validate theo 
basis for a "class-action" effort on the part of Black 
parents to change vhat can only be described as student 
behavior management pre judicial to the best educational a 
interest of this minority sub-population in MCPS . 



The size of the yari 
as large in many of 
for the worst of the 
in 19 82 by the CMRMC 
suspensions by race 
to be found in Area 
the most flagrant di 
recent years for whi 
report was written. 



ations in suspension rates by race was 
the 25 Junior High Middle Schools as 
22 Senior High Schools^ ft s was reported 
the most flagrant differences in 
at the Junior High School level are_again 
3 t The following chart cites some of 
f f erences in rates during the two most 
ch numbers were available when this 



Erl ack an d White Pupils Suspended (once or more) 
19 80-81 and 19&l-a2 School Year sg? J: ~ 



Area III 

Junior High Schools 



Percent Enro l lment 



1980-81 



1981-82 



Baker Jr. 
Ridge view Jr. 
Redlahd Middle 



Black 
(Non- 
Hispanic) 

26.5 
22.9 
18.3 



White 
(Non- 
Hispanic) 



5.2 
15.3 
4.6 



Black White 
(Non-^ (Non- 
Hispanicj- Hispanic) 



36.7 
28.3 
34.2 



4.5 
19.8 
5.4 



It could be concluded that not. much has been learned about t 

managing student, behavior over the past few years in these 

Area III Junior High Schools or in several Senior High Schools 
in the same administrative jurisdiction. Not only are the 
suspension rate differences by race quite wide, but in the 
instances cited here as well as other instances , they are 
growing wider. 



8/ Ibid.' 
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In addition to the questions raised earlier in this section 
of the paper, the CMRJMte would like to have answers to the 
following questions . Furthermore , it believes that school 
policy makers and school administrators at both the central 
office and area office levels should also want answers to 
the following questions. 

1. Why is such a large percentage of Black students 
suspended in so many MCPS? 

2. What are the causes for most frequent decisions to 
suspend? 

3. How much does racial bias and prejudice enter 
into suspension decisions? 

4. Is the behavior of Black students really so much 
Worse than that of White students? 

5. -What schools have been most effective in bringing. 

fairness and equity Into the disciplinary process? 
How did they achieve it? 

6. Is the School System as helpless as it seems to 
be in this matter? 

A special projects researcher on the topic of suspensions 
for the CMR^z/ conducted a structured interview of 17 MCPS 
principals from December 1982 through February 1983. Some 
of the conclusions reached in her paper are worth mentioning 
at this point in the report , such as; 



"the major task of the school is to provide a social 
milieu that encourages positive learning for all 
students. . .".15/ 

•♦Negative learning occurs for students of MCPS as the 
suspension criteria and practices are implemented. "ii/ 

"... Research studies show that high suspension rates 
among Black students inhibit them from benefitting 
from the school experience. "12/ 

9/ Dr. Doris^ Nicholas of Howard University was appointed by the 
~ National Council of Negro ^omen to work with the CMRMC, and 

submitted a research paper on the subject of suspensions in 

March 1983. 

10/ Ibid. C -- ^ 

11/ Ibid . 

12/ National institute of Education . Minority Students ; A^:esearch 

Appraisal. Washington, D.C. 1977, p. 210 
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in the flnai section of her paper, Dr Nicholas discussed the 

"All administrators interviewed stated that ethnic- 
as well as socioeconomic factors were important 
variables in the suspension of Black students. In 
addition, academic achievement seems to contribute to 
behavior that establishes a predisposition to 
suspension."—' * 
ii 4-hose oninions were not telling enough, the inter- 

that- CD Black students stand out, (2) there is a ciasn 
iri the cultures of Black students and White teachers, 
13) lost of til students suspended were students with low- 
s'ociSSconomifbackgrounds, (4) students from low -come . 
families do not get along well with middle class stuaents, 
fSf (5? their parents do not seem to be interested in the 
school experience. . 

idling "of student are.no further advanced than they are. 

_•„,,,, to r(! icerate a point made earlier, managing student 
behavior 11 T Prlrllnrsire tor operating ^-^ingredients 



MCPS • seem to be ffijssing a leg ingreaigt whether 
flieriniine ■ — simply feeing fair. it is quebuyuaux 

wSfstlnd an excellent chance of correcting Hill problem. 



13/ Dr. Dons Nicholas> Special Research Project on Suspensions. 
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V. Minority Student Participation in Extracurricular Activities 

A survey of selected Montgomery County Public Schools was 
conducted during the Spring of 198 3 in the form of inter- 
• views of Awareness Club advisors and student leaders,, for 
the purpose of getting their perceptions of the way the 
school system administers extracurricular activities and 
how students are affected; 14/ The summary conclusions . 
reached as a result of aggregatingthe survey information 
tend to validate the findings of the CMRMC as set forth in 
its 19 82 report and the MRMC 19 81 report. 

Some of the conclusions drawn from the survey are as 
follows: * 

1. Minority students do not have easy access to many 
extracurricular activities; 

2. Some students v;ho worked after school believed that 
by virtue of their employment they were automatically 
excluded from extracurricular activities; 

3 . Many activities, especially non-athletic ones are in 
varying degrees, closed or had only limited access along 
racial or economic lines.; 

. 4. All students are affected by misinformation oh extra- 
curricular activities ; and 

5. Teacher and staff attitudes have a direct bearing on. *. 

minority participation in many extracurricular activities 

Other important parts of the school survey results will be 
discussed later in this paper, but the views of this sample 
of faculty and si idents confirm the fact tfrat this is a 
serious problem -, which for all practical purposes has been 
ignored by both the BOE and the school administration. 
There can truthfully be no doubt any longer about the 
failure of MCPS in serving well the needs of its students in 
this .adjunct portion of the overall education experience. 



14/ Anna £. Persons was principal researcher. and project director 
for the Zeta Phi Beta Sorority which collaborated with the 
CMRMC in doing the survey. 
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A report released by the Superintendent of Schools _ih 
January, 19 83 provides a comprehensive look at student. ._ 
participation in extracurricular activities for the 19 79-80, 

1980-81 and 1981-82 school years . 15/ Although users of the 

" study are cautioned about making comparisons of participa- 
tion fates across years, a clear picture ^does emerge about 
the manner in which the system serves the needs of students 
in athletic and non-athletic extracurricular activities. 

About 27/000 students participated^ in at least one. extra- ; 
cufricular activity according to the .report , during the 1981-82 
school, year with participation rates being higher uhdergy 
standably, at the secondary than the elementary level. 
But the following table which was taken in part from Table 2 
in the report shows the degree of participation by race, at 
elementary and secondary school levels for athletic and non- 
athletic activities . What is— particularly noteworthy is 
the low level of participation by Hispanic students at the 
elementary school level and for non-athletic activities at 
the secondary school level. Furthermore, the participation 
of Hispanic males in elementary schools (.077) and in non- 
athletic activities at the secondary level (.084) is inexcusably 
* poor. 



15/ Student Participation in Extracurricular Activities During 
the 1981- S3 School Year , Department of Educational 
Accountability, 19 82. 

16/ Ibid, P. 1. 
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Percentage of Each Race Participating 
in Extracurricular Activities -- 
During the 19 81-82 School Year^Z/ 

- ' Elementary- Schools Total Males and Females 

' - White .182 

Black .134 

Asian .121 

Hispanic .09 3 

Secondary Schools 

j .* 

(Athletic Activities) 

White .276 

Black .292 

Asian . 185 

Hispanic .220 

tNon-Athletic Activities) 

White - .196 

Black : .135 

Asian .160 

Hispanic .099 

The CMRMC's analysis of student participation at the ^ 
elementary school level is quite revealing. The following 
table shows the percentage of school enrollment by race 
during the three most recent years for which numbers are 
available • 

18/ 

Percent age-_6f Elementary School Enrollment by Race — 
School Years White Black Asian Hispanic 

.1981-82 73.5 13.7 7.9 4.8 

1980-81 76.0 12.9 6.8 4.1 

r 1979-80 78.4 12.3 3.5 3.6 

17/ Ibid , p. 6. 
18/ Ibid. " 
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The factors which are very oBvious in reviewing <the data 
for 1981-82 school' year are: 1) Hispanic children are . . 
seriously under- represented inmost extracurricular . activities 
even during the elementary years. For, example,, their participa- 
tion rate as a percentage of . their population f or band _^ 
(1.4), chorus (2.0), gymnastics (1.9); math club (1.5, . • 

were all quite low, while their "participation in the "movie 
club (6.3) , school store (5 . 7 j , audiovisual (5.;4) and 
general services (11. 1) were higher than their percentage 
of the total school population. But thejbasic conclusion 
to be drawn is that in th<? literary and more academic k 
oriented areas, Hispanic students are seriously under;- ' . 

represented in the lower grades, but they are most heavily 
represented in non-content or "non-subject matter related^ 
areas; 2) _El4ck students on the other hand, who were 13,7 _ 
percent of the elementary .school population during the 19 81-82 
school year were well represented in virtually every category 
of extracurricular activity. Their participation rates ' 
were very representative for the art club (13.1) , band (14.1), 
chorus (14.21 , gymnastics (13.4), math club (25.8) and the 
science club "(27.3) . Black students were poorly represented . 
in non-academic areas such as school store (1*4) , general 
services (6.0), movie club (0.0) and other similar activities. 
But the pattern changes once , they - become secondary school 
students. 

The following numbers will show the percentage enrollment = 
in secondary schools by race, and will, provide the basis 
for understanding how minority student participation 1 changes 
at that level of schooling. 

» _ .! 19/ 

Percentage of Secondary School Enrollment by Race — 

School Years White Black Asian His panic . " 
~ _ i 

1981-82 79.3 U.2. "5.3 4.0 

1980-81 81.3 10.5 4.5 ; 3.5 

1979-80 83.4 9.8 3.5 3.1 



19/ Ibid7 p. 14. 
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The 25.8 percent math club_ participation in the elementary 
grade's for Black students becomes 2.9 percent at the, secondary 
levdl and the 27.3 percent science club becomes 8.5 percent. 
As highlighted in CMRMC's report 4 released in 19 82 T Black 
students are still grossly over- represented in a few : 
athletic activities such as boys varsity basketball (39 . 9) ; , 
varsity football (23-4) boys track (22.8) , and girls 
track (16.3) . 6n the other hind their numbers are still. 

small in varsity baseball (6.7) / boys gnmnastics (6.9) , 

"girls gymnastics (4.1), , swinjming (1.3) ,. and varsity wrestling. 
(.2.7) " — just to identify a few of the athletic ^elated 
activities . ^Overall Black student participation in student . 
government, honor societies, literary and language clubs, 
and -most intellectual extracurricular pursuits is atrociously 
poor. * 

Hispanic student participation in athletic and rionathletic : 
honor, literary, student government and intellectual pursuits 
overall should be a matter of great embarrassment to MCPS. 
And the most recent numbers do not show any appreciable 
improvement^ over the two- proceeding years.' If there is a 
discernible* trend it is negative. 

In summary, there has not been any change of importance in 
this area of school activities for Black and Hispanic- 
students from the report of, last year. The alarm which was 
sounded over this* matter and the recommendation, made must 
have been ignored because the CMRMC has not seen any program 
activity whfch will change , the system's dismal record in 
the area of ex^acurricuiar services to minority children. 
These services continue to be an important part of the total 
educational experience, and when they are denied to a signif- 
icant part of .the student population, overtly or covertly, , 

the students are obviously shortchanged. ,_, _ • 

_ ^_ 

The Committee takes the position tha<E the pattern of __ 
practices with regard to extracurricular activities is so 
severely unfair to Black and Hispanic students , that the 
practices have persisted for such a long time, and that 

these students are systemmatically being denied such an 1 

important part of their education, that a class action legal 
effort by parents and aggreived students is a logical choice 
which must be considered. To pursue such a remedy may be ' 
the appropriate response to such a serious injustice as, is 
now perpetrated on this segment of the ^student population. 

j\ ■ 
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VI. Another Look at the Gifted and Talented Program 

The Department of Educational Accountability is to be 
commended f or .the study it released in the summer of 198 3 
on serving gifted and talented children in Montgomery 
County Public Schools .20/ The study is one of the best 
of its kind prepared within the school system within 
recent memory , primarily because it dared to take a hard . 
analytical look at a program arid report accurately what xt 

saw. It analyzed screening procedures , it identified 

program strengths and weaknesses, presented very important 
findings about effects on the student population, and made 
substantative recommendations for improving some of the 
program's serious deficiencies. It is gratifying to see an 
important issue dealt with from a position of honesty and 
forthrightness rather than denial, def ensiveness and 
obsf uscatiohi 

Two years ago when the Minority Relations Monitoring - 

Committee stated that the Gifted and Talented Program was 
unfair in its effects on Black and ITispanic students if not 
its intent, some staff persons vociferously disagreed. 
But during a BOE meeting on April 28, 1983/ it was acknowledged 
by staff that the program was not serving well the educational 
interests of Black and Hispanic, students. 

A study made during the 1978-79 school year showed- strong 

biases - at work against Black and Hispanic students, and the 

— subsequent 19 81-81 data also made the case that these 

students were denied a fair and equitable opportunity to 
participate in the program. The study released in June 1983 
by the Department of Educational Accountability validates 
the earlier findings beyond any question. It is indeed a 
badly administered program. 

In its 1982 report , the CMRMC pointed out that Black ^ elementary 
students who were 12.1 percent of the school population 

represented only 4.8 percent of the gifted and talented . 

program participants , and Hispanics who were 3.8 percent of- 



"207 The Stndy is titled Screening and Rescreeninq for, the 

— Gi£ted -anxLTal en ted Program 19 80-81 and 19 8 1-^82- School 

\Year, Department of Educational Accountability, June 19 83. 
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the population were only 1.0 of the participants. Further- 
more , the CMRWC identified the screening process as the 
device through which subtle but effective discrimination 
was practiced. The process allowed for the "screening out" 
of some students, and the "screening in" of others. 

In the_light of that history it is instructive to review 
some of the findings from the Department of Educational 
Accountability's June 19 8 3 study. 

Prominent among the points made by the study are the 
following : 

1. There was a large increase in the percentage of 
students screened and selected for gifted and talented 
programs in 1980-81 (22 percent of the eligible popula- 21 
tion'in schools examined) , compared to 1979-80 (8 percent) .— ' 

2. Inequities in the participation rates of different : 
racial groups continue to exist. Tjie increases in the 
1980-81 expansion of students, screened and selected 
Benefitted Hispanics and Blacks less than Whites and 
Asians .22/ 

3. There was overwhelming reliance on test scores for 
selection of participants despite admonition to use 
them carefully, 23/ 

4. Professional decision-making (teachers , staff, etc. ) 

in 1980-81 screening assisted Asian and White the most, 
Blacks slightly less than Whites and H?spanics the 
least. 24/ 



21/ Ibid , p. E-2. 
22/ Ibid , p. E-2. 
23/ Ibid, p. E-4. 
24/ Ibid , p. E-4. 



5. in - res creening, meaning the reassessment of students 
who had previously been screened and the screening of 
students new to a school whose classmates participated .. 
in earlier screening activities, many of the problems 
uncovered in the initial screening were also found. 
In the sample schools where the population was 11 
percent Black, 4 percent of the Black students were 
selected for participation as a result of rescreening. 

A school population of 4 percent Hispanic students 

found 4 percent selected for participation. So Black 
students continue to be' seriously under- represented. 

The Department of Educational. Accountability identified 
two major findings as a result of its work: 

A. Implementation of the screening processes continues 
to be inconsistent across schools and diverges 
from the courity-wide guidelines. The lack of 
consistency is even more severe where "rescreening. 
is involved. 26/ 

B. Despite efforts to include minority students in 
the screening pools , Blacks and Hispanics are not 
being selected for program participation in 
representative numbers . 27/ 

Those two important findings led the Educational Account- 
ability staff to question the screening approach which 
tries to "acKiw 

largely on standardized achievement test instruments It 
raises questions because it feels that there is no evidence 
that the present criterion of performance on standardized 
tests distinguishes adequately between students who can and 
those who cannot succeed in gifted and talented programs , 
that the standardised achievement.. .test will prevent Black 
and Hispanic students from achieving more equitable representa- 
tion in the program in the future , and that uniformity of 



25/ Ibid, pps. E-5 and E-6 . 
26/ Ibid, p. E-6. 
27/ Ibid , p. E-E. 
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implementatiqn is difficult, to achieve 1 , and schools modify 
the screening procedure anyway, therefore, why not . consider 
the possibility of giving schools greater flexibility in 
screening; 28 / 

Finally, much, to its credit the Department of Educational. 
Accountability makes recommendations whidh conceivably could 
open the program to broader participatioh by Black and 
Hispanic students. At a minimum it is worth considering . 
such recommended assessments asj li) measures of creativity ^ 
C2X measures of specif ic content_skilis , and C 3 } "work 
samples designed to assess performance oh tasks similar to 
those which the student will be dealing in the instrv ctional 
program which will be provided" , 29/ 

It will probably not come as a surprise to anyone conversant 
with the issues involved in this master that staff from the 
Gifted and Talented Program disagree with the recommenda- . 
tions of the Department of Educational Accountability. The 
several areas of their disagreement were set forth in ah 
addendum to the June 1983 report. 

CMRMC again wishes to commend DEA for its resourcefulness in 
identifying hew approaches for addressing this problem. ^ Of 
course it is not. certain that what they are proposing will s 
provide a long-term and significant solution to the problem, 
but at least they are saying let's try something different. 

Staff of the-.Gif ted and Talented Prpgr^ appears ^ tp take the 

position of putting all of its hopes in the Program of 
Assessment, Diagnosis , and Instruction (PADI) . The CMRMC 
hopes that it works, but even if it does, operating in _ two 
schools for 18 months through June of 19 83, and expanding to 
6 more during the 1983-84 school year is a rate of progress 
which will be inadequate by any standard of measure . 



28/ Ibid 7~pT E r 6 . 
29/ Ibid; p. E-8. 
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VII Recommendations 

Developing sound recordations for ^^1^^ 
outcomes for those minorl ^,^ U ^"hIst priorities facing the 
being met shbiijd be. one of the £Mgf§t ^^^e^atiShs , 
MCPS system. However, simply d evelo P|g| n the better 

even good ones, is no guarantee ^f^decJssor organization 
will take 'place. The e^C and its predeces considera . 
developed rpb*menda||ons before w^|ch tocj^ ^ the 

tion, but they "^^f^^^Lg recommendations for change 
Comittee understands that making ^ ±s equally 

is only one part of the dob 9 eLL * 



important, 



After years of neglect most of |t |fy 6 a^gy^* 

for change has been * a J e b ^ ^J^f Ambers of the Board and , 
Education.in a memoranda to other memb er^of - ^ 

the Superintendent of Sc ^??iJ ained the outlines of a 
offered a concept paper ^ich contained tne i€5a with 

strategy for addressing some of the |^|| education to 
the MCPS ' inability to provide an a Jf q |§Jt some of the 
m any Hispanic and Black students At^ast^so^ ^ ^ 

re^rftSer n L?frL?ed 3 grouS may be considered. 

The CMRMC appiauds the initiative J°jf a b |tron g f tleguately 
President. It is hoped that there wni ^ ^ t he problems 
funded ,■ and continuing.^ begin irking 

in their starkest detail and | fter such a long 

immediately to correct them. However^a t he problems, 
period of virtually no e f f ort _ to J^ress certainly for 

Key have indeed reached cr ^^ .^° a °^ d 0 ?'a qualityeduca- 
the students who ar ebexng short ^hanged^ of £ BOE recently, 
tion. in light of the J^erest nda tl ons based on 

tLlIIlr^ SfMfnll^rco^ills which «. aHecte*. 
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Recommendations in Testing and Learning : i) The CMRMC 
recommends a moratorium on the adoption of any new testing- 
programs for. the forseeable future. It is better to be^ 
certain of the validity f usefulness, and appropriateness 
of existing tests before adding to or deleting from them. 
The current testing program should be used as an indicator 
of how well subjects are being _taught and absorbed , and as 
a result where changes are . needed. Significant changes m 
the MCPS standardized testing program would prevent that 
from happening in' the near^term. 

2) The CMRMC believes that it is timely and appropriate 
for MCPS to link into industry and other high technology 
organizations for assistance in preparing instructors . to 
teach students who are encountering difficulty in their 
studies. The learning curve on the effective dissemination 
of subject matter has risen quite sharply in the private 
sector during the past decade f and the school system should 
take advantage of this acquired knowledge. 

3) The MCPS system seems to have more difficulty meeting 
the educational needs of Black male students than any of 
its other sub-populations . There is an urgent need to learn 
why this is the case and to develop a strategy for correcting 
this problem. The problem with Black male students, begins 
during the early years of the school experience, and it is 
inescapable that it inteferres with the learning process. 
This matter requires immediate attention by parents and it 
±s~iioped^ ~ : 

4) Utilizing test results ^ review the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the support system designed to help students 
encountering academic difficulty. Ensure that the support 
system is capable of quickly .identifying those who need ^ 
supplemental help, can specify the help needed, and deliver 
the assistance required. Eliminate as much discretion in^ 
making the decision whether to offer help as possible. For 
example, automatically require all students who score below 
an established minimum in reading and math standardized 
tests to be assigned to the Educational Management Team (EMT) 
for evaluation and assistance . The score alone is basis for 
the assignment, hot an individual's judgement. 

Recommenda^^hns. on Suspensions: The CMRMC believes that 
the problem of student suspensions is badly out of balance 
and maybe out of control in MCPS 9 The disparity in the 
treatment of students, principally males, is so serious as 
to call into question the entire system of student behavior 
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management. In an effort to redress the unbalance and 
restore some amount of credibility to the process, the 
Committee strongly recommends that a "work group" made up 
of professional educators from outside the county school 
system, and preferably outside of the State, educators 
from within the MCPS system, parents, students and community 
representatives be commissioned to review the present 
policies and practices, and define a new approach to the 
problem. 

Tinkering at the margin will not provide solutions to the 
problem. Furthermore, the Committee believes that it will 
be difficult if not impossible for the system to correct 
itself. It has failed td do so up to this point and there 
is little reason to believe that it will in the immediate 
future . It will require courage to seek help on this 
problem from the outside , but the failure to address the 
problem effectively, immediately, will likely exact a 
higher cost than that incurred in following this recommenda- 
tion; - 

Recommendations on Extracurricular Activities; The CMRMC 
makes its recommendation on extracurricular activities 
specifically to the parents and organizations with a vested 
interest in the educational development of minority, students. 
The point was made in the text of the discussion on extra- 
curricular activities that by the analysis done on the 
numbers compiled by MCPS , there is a pattern of practices 

which- sygtema L i c a H y^deny ^o-many-na-ne-r-i^y~- s t-udenfes-educa= 

tional opportunities which they are entitled to receive. - 
Although the decisions made on student participation are 
at the individual school level, they aggregate to a composite 
which clearly show that for all practical purposes, many 
activities are effectively closed to minority students. 

The Committee recommends that a broad-based parent's 
organization determine if the position set' forth in this 
paper is correct, and if the answer is yes , to seek legal 
remedies to redress the problem. It appears that t.--S is 
an area where a very substantial case can be made that 
minority children are harmed by current practices beyond 
any doubt, and that the MCPS system has to ultimately b | u held 
accountable for the damage sustained by the students. The 
CMRMC will work with any community organization which takes 
action oh this grievance. 
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Recommendations on the Gifted and Talented Program ; On 
July 14 f 1983, Secretary T. tf.Bell of the U.S. Department 
of Education stated that "academically talented minority 
students from poor families have gotten a 'raw deal 1 in 
the nation's public schools . . ; ; " 31/ He further stated^ 
that the residual harm of racial discrimination is responsible 
in part for the "dismal record at educating talented low- : 
income students. Since most low-income people are minorities, 
it tends to work against low- income minority kids . The 
kid who loses the most is the achiever who can ' t rub 
shoulders with intellectual peers". '32/ 

The statement by Secretary Bell just about says it all — _ 
it is as graphic a description of what the CMRMC has found 
in- the MCPS program for the gifted and talented as is 
likely to be seen anywhere. After years of rosy promises 
on this matter, always followed by a lack of progress, the 
Committee recommends as it did with the extracurricular 
activities that a solution be sought through a "class-action" 
effort by parents and community organizations. 

It will likely be more difficult to prove a pattern of _ 
practices which adversely affects minority students in 
this instance than in the case of extracurricular program 
activities , but it is not considered by the GMRMC to be an 
impossible task. The gifted and talented program does not 
operate in all schools across the system, but where it does 
operate the aggregate numbers are unequivocally clear and 
bade ^ 

and organizations address this problem through its own 
initiatives. 



31/ The Washington Post , "Raw Deal for Minority "Students Seen 1 
July 15, 1983. P. A3. 

32/ Ibid. • ' 
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VIII. Conclusions 

The CMRMC is an organization largely made up of parents 
who have a keen interest in the education of children in 
Montgomery County Public Schools . As stated bef ore r the _ 
members of the Conimittee do hot hold credentials in the field 
of education f but have made an effort to understand the 
nature and causes of the problems facing some minority 
children as tney attempt to get an education in the school 
system. 

The Committee readily acknowledges that there is much which " 
it does not know a§out the theories , practices , pplicies 
and regulations employed in the administration of* a large 
school system. But the parents on the Committee and others 
who have talked to the CMRMC membership over the years 
do know what the system is legally obligated to do for 
their; children f and many feel that there is a significant 
gap between what MCPS are supposed to do and what they are 
actually doing. Furthermore^ all of the parents the 
Committee has dealt with do care deeply about the quality of 
education and personal development their children are 
receiving . 

If the Committee were to summarize the ove rwh e lmi ng view 
of parents and students which it has been in touch with 
over the recent years it would simply state that many 
minority children are M at* risk" in the sense that there are 
factors at work which prevent far too many of them from 
- : receiving the-educa 

; grades , and standardized test scores which will enable them 

to fulfill their ambitions for further study at higher 
education institutions of their choice, and entry to jobs 
and other promising career opportunities when they are 

finished in the school, system. Fortunately, it is not 

necessary to be a professional educator to know when a school 
system is doing well for its students or badly for that 
matter. 

By now many residents of Montgomery County, must know that 
more than half of ail Black and Hispanic ninth graders 
failed the basic math competency examination during the 
1982-83 school year — and other nuch stories. Furthermore , 
it is likely that a large percentage of County residents 
would have sound proposals to offer for dealing with the 
educational crisis facing minority youngsters . 
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The MCRMG has arrived at one approach to resolving some - 
of the' impediments to_the proper education of minority 
children which it would very much like to see; utilized. 
Despite all of the gaps in our knowledge about the 
"tracking of students" and the funneling of many away from * 
advanced preparation to basic courses , and notwithstanding 
the initiative which the President of the BOE introduced 
on June 27, 1983, the CMRMC believes that the ultimate 
solution must come from the people who are so adversely 
affected. Black and Hispanic parents _must find the 
resolve to make MCPS work to the benefit of their children. 

The changes heeded in order to make the school system 
responsive to the educational needs of the minority as well 
as the majority are large and far reaching. We are all 
mindful of the fact that few bureaucracies voluntarily 
reform themselves; Furthermore f we are how aware of the 
fact that a few parents can not bring about the needed 
changes, nor can one or two organizations ho matter how 
well-intentioned. The CMRMC firmly believes that a merging 
and coalescing of people — parents and organizations 
community wide — speaking with one voice as an advocate 
for students, and #s an adversary to the. system which short- 
3aanges"~thfem^ is the real solution, It is time for the 
minority community to assume the ultimate responsibility 
for the education of its children. No it is past the 
time for it . 
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